Christmas Afterthoughts - Its Origin and Observance in the 
Oldentime 




By J. Sanderson DD 

[This article written in 1905 does a lot to expose the true origins 
of Christmas. I hope that everyone who reads it will prayerfully 
consider this matter.] 

Though popular opinion has iked the date of the Saviour's birth at 
midnight on the 25th of December, there are no historic means of 
determining the exact date of his nativity. The assertion of our early 
fathers of the Christian Church that the date was preserved in the 
public archives of Rome is not now generally credited. The 
preponderance of opinion ikes the year, about the fourth or fifth, 
before the beginning of the Christian era. And as the height of the rainy 
season in Judea occurs in December, and as the Gospel narrative 
states that shepherds were watching their flocks near Bethlehem and 
the stars were shining in the heavens on the height of the rainy season 
in Judea occurs in December, and as the birth could have taken place 
in that month, many learned and plausible arguments have been 
advanced to prove that this wondrous event must have occurred in 
October, but the date is still unfixed. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian era the Christmas feast was the most movable of all religious 
festivals The skth of January was observed by the Eastern Church as the anniversary not only of Christ's birth, 
but also of his circumcisioa Pope Julius I, in the fourth century, ordered an investigation as to the date of Christ's 
birth, and after long deliberation, the theologians of both the East and West united in appointing December 25 to 
be kept as Christ's birthday. It is most likely that these politic fathers in selecting December 25 as the date of his 
birth were influenced by a desire to supplant the many heathen festivals of the Winter Solstice, and of the 
Saturnalia or the great festival of Saturn and Ops which began on the 19th of December, or after Caesar's 
reformation of the calendar on the 17th, and continued for seven days. As a presumptive evidence of the 
influence that prevailed in fixing the date of Christmas to supplant the Saturnalia, is the fact that for many 
centuries the festivities of Christmas were prolonged till "twelfth night," January 6, and even till Candlemas day, 
February 2, while these festivities frequently began as early as the night before All Saints' Day or Hallowe'en, 
thus showing the desire of the early fathers of the Church by these prolonged Christmas festivities to make the 
heathen converts to Christianity feel that they had lost nothing in harmless pleasure and enjoyment by the 
substitution of the Christian festival for the heathen one. 

These times of mirth and rejoicing were observed by the Celtic and German races as well as the Roman. The 
Germans especially were accustomed to hold great feasts, the most prominent of which continued for twelve 
days from December 26 to January 6. It is probably not generally known that many of our most familiar 
Christmas usages are derived from the old heathen festivals which Christmas replaced. The custom of giving 




presents at Christmas is derived from the old Roman Saturnalia, or feast of Saturn, at which it was customary for 
all the members of a household to offer gifts to each other, and is not traceable to the New Testament account of 
how the wise men made rich offerings to the infant Jesus. The Yule log placed in olden times upon the fire on 
Christmas Eve was derived from the Saxon feast of Yul, at which a similar log placed on the fire gave the 
principal heat and light. When the Yule log was not all consumed before the dawn of Christmas day, but burned 
on into its light, its ashes were carefully preserved until the next Christmas Eve, and were believed to bring good 
health and fortune to all the household, but should they be scattered and lost, death and misfortune were sure to 
follow. 

The custom of decorating churches, dwellings and places of business with evergreens, holly, laurel bags and 
mistletoe at the Christmas season has also a heathen origin, being a perpetuation of an observance of the old 
British Druids, whose belief was that kindly sylvan spirits sought these ornaments of living green and hovered 
near them, untouched and unharmed by nipping frost until the death of winter. 

The Druids invested the mistletoe with a peculiarly hallowed and mystic character, regarding it as the emblem of 
love, and typifying the beneficent feelings of their gods toward mankind. Hence the English custom still observed 
of enforcing a kiss from any female who is caught under a branch of it at Christmas time. The Christmas game of 
"snapdragon" is also traceable to the Druids. 

The Church in the Middle Ages sought by its celebration of Christmas with a grand liturgy, magnificent music, 
pictorial and dramatic representations of the principal events in the life of Christ, to replace these heathen 
festivities and to lift up the minds of the people to something higher and holier, and it regarded both as a holy 
commemoration of a most sacred event and as a mirthful joyous festival. But the festive observances of the day 
so often superseded the more sacred features, that the clergy were frequently compelled to check the unseemly 
merriment of their flocks. Another mode of celebrating Christmas designed to replace the ribald songs of the old 
heathen festivals was the singing of Christmas carols, and these carols were sung by children, and even grown 
people, going from house to house and singing them at each door on Christmas Eve being rewarded by 
Christmas cheer and spending money. This custom is still maintained in many parts of England. In England in the 
olden time the Sovereign led in these Christmas festivities. When Richard III kept Christmas at Litchfield he 
enlarged the Episcopal palace, dined daily ten thousand poor people at his own expense, and also an immense 
retinue of nobles and courtiers. At each day's dinner the flesh of two thousand oxen and two hundred tuns of 
wine were consumed. 

One of the most elaborate celebrations of Christmas occurred in 1252, in the reign of Henry III, when the 
marriage of the King's daughter, the Princess Margaret, to Alexander, King of the Scots took place on 
Christmas day. On that occasion the Archbishop of York contributed six hundred fat oxen and $13,500 toward 
the expense. But on a former occasion the same Henry III, in 1248 filled Westminster Hall with poor people, 
and feasted them royally at his own expense throughout the whole of Christmas week. On another Christmas day 
he caused an immense number of cattle to be slaughtered, and throwing open the palace gates, permitted the 
populace to enter, and allowed each man to carry away as much meat as he could impale and bear away on his 
dagger. Even Henry III royally celebrated Christmas day, usually at Greenwich and Richmond, with the most 
elaborate entertainments, as masques and tournaments. The cloth of gold for one of these occasions cost 
$30,000. 



Christmas day in the early church was preceded by a special vigil on Christmas Eve, which, in sports and 
pastimes, and even in its devotions, was second only to Christmas itself Sir Roger de Coverry says: " I have 
often thought it happens very well that Christmas shall fall in the middle of winter, the dead and uncomfortable 



time of the year, when the poor people would suffer very much from their poverty and cold if they had not good 
cheer, warm fires and Christmas gambols to support them I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and 
to see the whole village merry in my great halL I allow my small deer to run for twelve days, and to supply 
everyone that calls for it. I have always a piece of cold beef and a mince pie on the table." Would that very many 
of our millionaires would imitate the example of good Sir Roger, and also contribute generously to the Salvation 
Army, who aim to give a good dinner to many thousands of the poor on Christmas day, and to help to keep "the 
pot boiling" at all other times. 
New York City - 1905 



